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action on the part of the European that would close to 
Americans important economic possilities in Turkey. 

The question of the Mosul fields may or may not come up 
for definite settlement at Lausanne. It still remains to be 
seen whether in the possible redrawing of Turkey's bound- 
aries the Mosul district will remain in the territory man- 
dated to Great Britain under the Treaty of Sevres or will 
be returned to Turkey. 

QUESTION OF THE STRAITS 

The second surprise of the conference was the turn taken 
by the question of the Straits. Here the principal role be- 
longs to the Soviet delegation, which literally jolted the 
conference by proposing a plan in accordance with which 
the regulation of the Straits would be returned to the pre- 
war status. This would mean that the Straits would be 
open in time of peace or war for the commerce vessels of 
all nations, but closed to war vessels. The Straits would 
thus be fortified with the Turks as complete masters, which 
would merely amount to their control by the power which 
dominates Turkey. 

The Turkish delegation naturally found this view entirely 
acceptable, though the head of the delegation, Ismet Pasha, 
realized, of course, that the Allies would scarcely consent 
to it. He issued the following statement : 

The Turkish position is that Turkey is master of the 
Straits and is at home there ; it was only natural, therefore, 
that she should wish first to hear what the European powers 
want done in the Straits. Turkey has not come into court 
to ask something ; she is going to grant things. The Darda- 
nelles- Straits and the Bosporus being situated in territory 
under Turkish sovereignty, it goes without saying that the 
question presents particular interest to Turkey. In order 
to obtain a solid and durable peace we hope the problem of 
the Straits may be solved in a manner to conciliate all legit- 
imate interests under discussion. The viewpoint of Turkey, 
as proclaimed four years ago in the national pact, is that 
the security of Constantinople, the capital and seat of the 
Caliphate, and also the Sea of Marmora, be assured against 
all attack. 

This principle once being admitted, Turkey is ready to 
subscribe to all decisions which may be taken in common 
accord between the Ottoman Government on the one side 
and the interested powers on the other, with a view to 
opening the Straits to world commerce and international 
communication. Our delegation proposes to build on this 
basis; our demands will be formulated when we hear the 
suggestions proposed by the interested States. 

The Allied proposition for the solution of the question of 
the Straits is based on the idea of a demilitarization of the 
Straits territorial zone. In peace there shall be complete 
freedom of the Straits for the commerce ships of all nations, 
but the number of warships should be limited, so that their 
combined strength should be no greater than that of the 
strongest powers on the Black Sea. Furthermore, the plan 
makes the following provisions : 

If, however, the Black Sea powers should abandon all 
their naval forces, individual powers would still have the 
right to send through the Straits a fleet of three ships, but 
only one of these ships could exceed a tonnage of ten thou- 
sand. If war occurred, in which Turkey was neutral, there 
should be complete liberty for the powers, with the same 
limitation as to the number and tonnage of ships as in time 
of peace. If war should break out and Turkey was a bel- 
ligerent, neutral warships could pass through under the 
same restrictions. 

Ambassador Child again took an active part in the dis- 



cussion, reiterating our position as being in favor of com- 
plete freedom of the Straits, and concluding his remarks 
with the following words : 

We — I believe in common with every commercial nation — 
wish access to every free body of water in the world, and 
we will not be satisfied if our ships of war may not pursue 
their peaceful errands wherever our citizens and our ships 
may go. 

Briefly summed up, our position on the whole question is 
that an unlimited control, of the Black Sea and of the Straits 
by any one power is "against the policy of the world," and 
that an effective freedom of these bodies of water can be 
secured only by demilitarization. 



THE SOVIET DISARMAMENT CON- 
FERENCE 

On December 2 Maxim Litvinov, the Assistant Soviet Com- 
missary of Foreign Affairs, opened in Moscow a Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament in Eastern Europe. Be- 
sides Soviet Russia, five of the States bordering on Russia's 
western frontier are represented at this conference. These 
States are Poland, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia, and Lithuania. 
The only European neighbor of Russia not represented is 
Rumania, which, though invited, refused to send her dele- 
gates, because the Soviet Government would not agree, as a 
preliminary condition, to sanctioning Rumania's annexation 
of the Russian province of Bessarabia. . It is understood, 
however, that Prince Radziwill, the head of the Polish dele- 
gation, holds Rumania's mandate, so that the Moscow Con- 
ference may be considered as representing all of Russia's 
neighbors in Europe. 

HISTORY OF THE CONFERENCE 

The present conference is the result of nearly six months' 
efforts on the part of the Soviet Government to bring about 
such a parley. The question was first broached after the 
Genoa Conference, when Chicherin found himself unable to 
force a discussion of general European disarmament there. 
In June, during the interval between the Genoa and Th|e 
Hague Conferences, Assistant Commissary of Foreign 
Affairs Litvinov addressed a note to the governments of 
Poland, Finland, Latvia, and Esthonia, inviting them to send 
delegates to an East European Disarmament Conference in 
Moscow. 

The three Baltic countries accepted the invitation in prin- 
ciple, though Finland and Esthonia asked for further details 
of the Soviet plan, while Latvia replied that she considered 
such a conference inadvisable, unless it was preceded by a 
preliminary parley of the four countries invited that would 
insure them unity of purpose at the Moscow pourparlers. 
Poland's reply was greatly delayed, and, when finally given, 
it stated that Poland could not participate in such a confer- 
ence as proposed by Moscow until the question of general 
European disarmament, which was then under consideration 
by the Council of the League of Nations, would be settled 
there, one way or the other. 

In August the Soviet Commissariat of Foreign Affairs sent 
out a new note to the four countries originally invited, stat- 
ing that the date of the conference would be set for Septem- 
ber 5. It was explained that, since none of the invited 
countries had refused the first invitation, the Soviet Govern- 
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ment had no reason to expect that they would object to the 
actual setting of the date. 

But this second invitation did not result in a conference 
at that time, and it was not until three months later that the 
conference actually met at Moscow, in answer to a new invi- 
tation on the part of the Soviet Government. This time 
Lithuania and Rumania were also included in the invitation, 
to make the parley quite representative of the whole of 
eastern Europe. 

THE RUSSIAN PROPOSAL 

Following the precedent set by Secretary Hughes at the 
Washington Conference for the Limitation of Armament, 
the acting Soviet Commissary of Foreign Affairs, in opening 
the Moscow Conference, laid before the delegates a definite 
plan for the limitation of armament and for a general 
scheme of a reduction of the military establishments of the 
countries represented. This proposal formed the basis of the 
discussion. 

In accordance with the Russian proposal, the strength of 
Russia's standing army would be reduced to 200,000, or 
about 75 per cent of the present effective strength. The 
same ratio would be applied to the other countries. More- 
over, the countries represented at the conference would 
enter into a joint treaty, which would fix a reduction of mili- 
tary forces and budgets. Such a treaty would provide for 
a demilitarization of frontier zones and for an agreement to 
refer future differences to international arbitration. 

The conference is still in progress at the present writing. 
According to a special Moscow dispatch to the New York 
Times, there has been a substantial agreement on some of 
the fundamental features of the proposed treaty, though the 
Poles and the Lithuanians still refuse to agree on the ques- 
tion of the method of dealing with territorial disputes. 
The Vilna controversy between them renders agreement on 
this point rather difficult, and the delegations have referred 
the question to their governments. 

A commission has been appointed to deal with the follow- 
ing four points: 

First. Reduction of military forces. The border States 
did remark that the proposed Russian 75 per cent cut 
seemed rather "radical," but accepted it in principle and 
seem willing to accomplish what reduction they can. 

Second. Reduction of military budgets. 

Third. Neutralization of frontier zones as already deter- 
mined by the Russo-Finn treaty. 

Fourth. Naval reductions. As this was proposed by the 
Finns and as the Finns had no program ready for discussion, 
this point will be deferred until the Finns have communi- 
cated with Helsingfors. 

Poland's position on the question of an immediate and 
drastic reduction of her military forces is more difficult than 
that of the other States, because of the character of her rela- 
tions with Germany. Moreover, she is by far the largest 
of the border States represented at the conference, and the 
problems involved for her in any scheme of disarmament are 
much more complicated and varied than with the others. 

THE FORCES OF THE STATES REPRESENTED 

According to the best available information, the relative 
military forces of the countries represented at the Soviet 
Disarmament Conference are as follows : 

Soviet Russia, with a population of 135,000,000, has a field 
army strength of 990,000, of which 750,000 are considered 
to be combat troops. Her reserves are practically unlimited. 



At some periods of the civilwar of 1918-20, she was reported 
to have had nearly five million men under arms. 

Poland, with a population of 29,000,000, has a standing 
army of 290,000 men. Her trained reserves are estimated 
at 810,000 and untrained reserves at 900,000. 

Rumania, with a population of 17,000,000, has a standing 
army of 190,000 and a trained reserve of half a million. 
Her untrained reserves are put at 1,400,000. 

Finland, with a population of 3,300,000, has a standing 
army of 30,000 and the same number of trained reserves. 
Her untrained reserves are estimated at 330,000. 

Lithuania, with a population of 2,000,000, has a standing 
army of 45,000, which includes all of her trained reserves. 
Her unorganized reserves are placed at 150,000. 

Esthonia, with a population; of 1,300,000, has a standing 
army of 25,000 and a trained reserve of 50,000. Her un- 
trained reserves are estimated at 100,000. 

No figures are available for Latvia, whose population is 
1,900,000 and whose standing army is probably no less than 
that of Lithuania. 

Thus the combined combat forces of the six border States 
have a strength equal to something less than 650,000, as com- 
pared with Russia's 750,000, while their combined population 
is fifty-five million as against Russia's one hundred and 
thirty-five million. 



THE GERMAN MORATORIUM 

The question of the German reparations, which is- to be 
the subject of discussion at the economic conference to be 
held at Brussels in January, has now practically reached the 
stage where almost everybody concerned agrees on the need 
of granting Germany a moratorium in the payment of her 
obligations to the Allies. Even on the length of the period 
during which the moratorium is to be operative there is now 
something that approaches substantial agreement : it is to ex- 
tend over no less than two years and may be longer than 
that. 

THE ALLIED PREMIERS IN LONDON 

During the week-end of December 9 an important confer- 
ence of the premiers of Great Britain, France, Belgium, and 
Italy met in London to discuss the forthcoming Brussels 
parley. This conference brought out the fact that the three 
claimants of the German reparations are all willing to ex- 
tend a moratorium to Germany. 

At the .first session of the conference Premier Poincare an- 
nounced that France would agree to a two-year moratorium, 
provided she received adequate guarantees of the subsequent 
payments. These guarantees would consist of a temporary 
economic control by France of the principal industries of the 
Rhineland and of a military occupation by France of the 
Ruhr district to insure the collection of customs on the coal 
output. 

A sensation was created at the second session of the con- 
ference by an announcement made by Bonar Law to the 
effect that his government is willing to reconsider the posi- 
tion with regard to the cancellation of the French debt to 
Great Britain taken by Lloyd-George's Government in the 
Balfour note. In counter-distinction to that position, which 
was adverse to a cancellation of the debt, the present 
British Premier said : 



